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The historical reference is supposed to be supported by a quota-
tion from the speech made in the Legislative Assembly on
18th February, 1924, by Sir Sivaswami Iyer, who then observed
that " as far as my reading of colonial history goes, none of the
colonies was in a position to assume its defence at the time
.when a self-governing status was granted to it."
This quotation, and the reliance placed on it by the authors
of the Nehru Report, seem to suggest that the real nature of the
difference between India's military problem and that of the
self-governing Dominions, which we have tried to set out in the
preceding paragraphs, has not been fully apprehended. 'The
difference largely depends upon understanding what is the
urgency of the risks in the two cases. It may be true that
when a particular Colony has acquired self-government it could
not have defended itself against an onslaught from well-armed
invaders, but the point is that the other Dominions are so placed
and circumstanced that the practical risk did not exist. The
test in each case is the ability to, meet not imaginary or far-
fetched risks, but real ones. A man does not need to insure
against earthquakes in regions where it is practically incon-
ceivable that earthquakes should occur. And the question is
not whether, in the early days of self-government, Canada
could have withstood an invasion such as might pour through
the Khyber into the plains of India, but whether she could
handle any sudden risks reasonably incident to her own frontiers.
In point of fact the Colony of Natal was unable to secure an
earlier attainment of self-government because the Zulus and
Boers on her borders were a menace too constant and too formid-
able for Natal to deal with, if the British forces were withdrawn.
The difficulties of the Indian military situation, simply do not
exist elsewhere in the Empire, and it is therefore no use claiming
that the absence of such difficulties elsewhere proves that India
can proceed, smoothly and rapidly, to complete self-government
by ignoring the formidable obstacle in her path.
It is equally fallacious to suggest that India can attain com-
plete self-government because it already has an Indian Army
which is sufficient to defend it. By " Indian Army " is pre-
sumably meant the Indian regiments, which form only a portion
of the Army in India, and which are not the forces whose use is
preferred when communal feeling needs to be restrained. But
even the Indian regiments are as yet officered almost entirely
by British officers, so unless the authors of th'e Nehru Report
contemplate that a self-governing India will, in the normal
course, have at its service, and under the direction of its Minister
for War, large numbers of British officers holding the Kind's
commission, it is apparent that a good deal has to be done before
the question of defence, in relation to Indian constitutional
progress, can be said to be solved.